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Tovtouss is the capital of arts, literature, and 


ntly-inclined plane on the right bank of 
the Garonne, between that river and the 
canal of Languedoc, or of the south—is an 
archiepiscopal see, and the chief town of the 
department of the Garonne. Its situation is 
one of great beauty, being in the midst of a 
fertile and well-cultivated plain, and extensive 
and agreeable promenades ; such as we hope 
will, at no distant period, form the environs 
of every populous town in England. 

The origin of Toulouse, like that of many 
other ancient cities, is involved in impene- 
trable obscurity. “This distinction, however, 
is to be observed,—that it attained the rank 
and itude of a capital as a Gallic city, 
whilst the other great towns of the south of 
France were indebted for their grandeur, if 
not their foundation, to Greeks or Romans. 
The learned and sagacious D’Anville is of 
opinion that it must have flourished long 
before the Roman authors who first men- 
tioned it—particularly Cesar and Strabo; so 
long even as the invasion of Greece by Bren- 
ms. It is called by Cesar, Tolosa; by 
Justin, Tolosa antiqua Tectosagum patria— 
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TOULOUSE, 


(ancient country, or rather capital, of the 
ectosages); and by Martial, Tolosa Palla- 
dia, in reference, it is conjectured, to the 
presiding goddess of the arts.” 

The early history of Toulouse may be com- 
menced at its passing by cession, or conquest, 
from the Emperor Honorius to the Visigoths, 
who made it the capital of their new king- 
dom ; which it continued to be until their 
last king, Alaric, was conquered and slain b 
Clovis in the year 507, and the Visigot 
kingdom incorporated with that of the Franks. 
Charlemagne erected it once more into a 
capital of the kingdom of Aquitaine, in 
favour of his son, Lonis le Debonnaire, from 
whom it passed under the dominion of here- 
ditary counts until Philip the Hardy re-united 
it with the kingdom of France. It was fre. 
quently ravaged, or besieged, during these 
vicissitudes; by Visigoths, Franks, Saracens, 
Normans, and the famous Count de Mont- 
fort. The religious troubles of the Albi- 
genses led to the establishment of the inqui- 
sition at Toulouse—the only French town in 
which the standard of that ignominious 
institution was planted. Under its influence, 
or from congenial fanaticism, the annals ef 
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Toulouse became stained with unpatelleled 
atrocities, not only during the stormy time of 
the Reformation and the League, but in the 
latter half of the last century. The protes- 
tant Jean Calas, a respectable merchant of 
Toulouse, a kind-hearted father, and a most 
tolerant and enlightened Christian, in one of 
the fanatic outbursts of the last mentioned 
period was broken on the wheel by, an intem- 
perate magistrate and infuriate rabble, as the 
murderer of his son, who had renounced 
Protestantism; but his innocence was esta- 
blished, and he was posthumously reinstated 
in a manner highly honourable to the en- 
lightened pam A the French nation, the 
councils of Louis XV., and that prince him- 
self. The share which Voltaire and his party 
took in the establishment of the innocence of 
Calas must entitle them to the gratitude of 
mankind ;* and their active employment of 
the circumstances in exposing the horrors of 
intolerance gave a blow to the cause of reli- 


ious tion, which it is not likely ever 
fastingly to recover in France. These scenes 
of atrocity seem, however, to have inured the 


Toulouse to exhibitions of cruelty, 
uently, to have made them cruel ; 
for, in a capeerale work} it is observed, 
* the spirit of the Inquisition and the League 
is that of Toulouse ; gay, careless, artful, and 
fanatical, they are more savage in their cruelty 
than the mde, frank, and im Mar- 
seillois.” They shared in the horrors of the 
Revolution ; and di: themselves after 
the restoration of the Bourbons and of 4 
by the assassination of General Ramel. In 
the interval, they were long strangers to 
Sige or regular war, until the gallantly 
fought battle, on April 10, 1814, on the 
plains within view of the city. 
Notwithstanding its antiquity, Toulouse 
contains but one important relic of its 
original grandeur, viz. the palace of the 
ancient Counts of Toulouse, a noble building, 
supported by Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
columns ; but, alas! now appropriated as a 
warehouse for cotton goods, The Hotel de 
Ville, ‘called “ the capitol,” from its occupy- 
ing the site of a capitol said to have been 
built there by the Romans, is less curious for 
its exterior than for the hall of “ illustrious ” 
Toulousians; though the central part of the 
facade is supported by eight fine columns of 
Narbonne marble; and the pediment bears 
statues, and the arms of France. 
Toulouse is, alt er, a very ill-built city, 
being little better a labyrinth of natrow, 
crooked streets, without foot pavement; and 


® The family of Calas resided in the neighbour- 
hood of Feruey; and to this circumstance may be 
attributed the zeal which Voltaire evinced in their 
fate. There are persons who attribute Voltaire’s 
interference to party spirit ouly: ifso, party was, in 
this case, the madness of many, and the gain of many. 
—See Ferney, vol. xiv. p. $1, Mirror. 

+ Cabinet Cyclopedia, vol. vii. 
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there ts hut one square, still unfinished. The 
finest part of the city is that which lies on 
each side of the Garonne. The river is here 
about 800 feet broad, and is crossed by a noble 
bridge, built by Mansard, and terminated 
with a handsome arch or gate: a large 
equestrian statue of Louis XIV. was formerly 
its most distinguished ornament, but this 
was destroyed at the Revolution, and has 
been replaced by a statue in plaster. From 
this bridge, on a clear day, is a fine view of 
the and Cevennes. On one of the 
banks of the river oe —_ cam 
Among the other ic buildings worthy to 
be sail, aol the Gothic cathedral, very 
ancient ahd vast, with fine “ogee windows, 
but dark and dismal; and the ancient arch- 
bishop’s palace, now the residence of the 
prefect. In the church of the Dominicans 
was formerly the monument of St. Thornas 
Aquinas; but this structure was nearly laid 
in ruins at the Revolution, and its Gothic 
arches now form cavalry stables. The church 
of St. Cernin is large, ancient, and hand- 
somely ornamented; it has a singular tower 
with an open gallery ¢ ard in the vaults are 
preserved dried human bodies, ranged round 
yet sangui the history of Toul 
et i as is the hi: of Toulo 
the town re 8 abundantly the establish 
ments and accessaries requisite for all liberal 
pursuits: an academy, a special school of 
pointing, sculpture, and architecture; two 
ibraries ; a cabinet of natural philosophy; 
schools of medicine, law, botany, and music; 
an observatory and a theatre. The modem 
works are also beautiful; as a marble monu- 
mental fountain, supported by three bronze 
female figures, in the centre of a large stone 
vase; and the new Palace of Justice, a hand- 
some and well-arranged building. But of 
the recent structures, the most beautiful as 
well as useful, is the bridge at the junctioa 
of the two canals, with its sculptured deco 
rations. The water-works which supply the 
hundred fountains of Toulouse by hydranlig 
machinery, and the mill of Basacle, in whick 
twenty pairs of millstones constantly work by 
one wheel are also objects of use and curiosity, 
The fall of the river as formed here, and 
shown in the Engraving is described as 
broad as that of the Rhine at Shauffhausen, 
and the noise on the spot nearly as great. 
The most interesting spot in the environs 
of Toulouse, as might be expected, is the field 
of battle, where the Duke of Wellingtos 
gained one of his most splendid victories—o 
that of 1814, already mentioned. The Knglish 
army was posted at the distance of half s 
mile from the city, on an eminence from 
which the batteries must have completely 
commanded it. When the hostile armies 
closed, the French, by breaking down 4 
bridge over the canal of Languedoc, prevent 
ed the passage of the English artillery, 9 
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that our troops suffered severely, uptil, at 
length, by British valour, the enemy was 
‘completely routed. The scene of several 
— by Sir Thomas Picton, at the em- 
bouchure of the river and canal, and the 
monument of Colonel Forbes of the 45th, are 
painted to as memorials of this nobly fought 
battle. But the ploughshare has passed over 
the ground many times during the lapse of 
twenty years; and vineyards, rich paswre 
lands, and wheat fields around remind one of 
any scenes but those of blood-stained war. 

3 m this field is a fine view of Toulouse, 
in which may be reckoned the towers of above 
twenty churches. 





RICHARD LANDER, 
THE AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 
: (Concluded from page 340.) 
Late in 1829, before the Records were ac- 
tually published, the British government 
accepted Lander’s offer to proceed with his 
brother, John Lander, to follow the course of 
the Niger below Boossa; the conditions 
being the provision of certain articles for 
their personal convenience, 200 dollars in 
coin, and liberty to draw for 300 more, 1002. 
to the wife of Richard Lander, the ensuing 
year, and, upon their return, a gratuity of 100/. 
to Richard; but no promise of remuneration 
was held out to John, who, in education had 
the advantage of his brother, and aided him 
eke Journals, They sailed January 9, 


The details of this Expedition and its glo- 
tious result occupy three volumes of the Fa- 
ty Library, than which more entertaining 
books were never printed. We quoted a few 
scenes from them in our nineteenth volume; 
as the terrific Night on the Niger, the Horse- 
race at Kiama, the tidings of Mungo Park 
at Boossa, and the occurrence of an eclipse 
at that place. Next to the settlement of the 
Niger question, the accounts of Fernando Po 
in the Journal, form, probably, the most im- 
portant portion. Of this Expedition it is well 

ed, “there are two features which 
distinguish it from all those that have 
) 1. it, namely, the magnitude and im- 
portance of the discovery, and the small 
Means by which it has been accomplished. 
Science here was out of the question, and all 
depended on that homely quality of the 
mind, ‘determination of purpose,’ a leading 
feature in the character of our countrymen, 
without which, science is of little avail.” 
Of Richard Lander, it is said, “his leading 
quality has been a share of perseverance 
‘walling that of any former traveller. This 
erance, under the protection of Divine 
ovidence, has enabled him to surmount 
every difficulty, to unlock the portals of west- 
ern Africa, and he has now the proud gratifi- 
cation of knowing, * he has well eazned 
2A2 


that reward from hig King; which has placed 
him in honourable competency.’’* 

Richard Lander enjoyed this reward but a 
few months; and in July, J832, unaccom- 
panied by his brother, he sailed in the iron 
steam-boat Alburkha, accompanied by the 
steam-boat Quorra, and the brig Columbine, 
laden with articles of trade, provisions, and 
fuel. How far he had accomplished the obj 
of the Expedition is not precisely known. The 
accounts first received stated Lander to have 
suffered severely by illness; but, from intelli- 
gence to January 5th, it appeared that.he was 
then ascending the river Nunn, and was about 
to ascend the Niger for the third time, and 
endeavour to penetrate as far up the river as 
Boussa; and that in his second ascent he 
had traded extensively at Rabbah, a Falatah 
town, important for its extent, wealth, and 
population. The travellers had also ascended 
the Tshadda, 150 miles from its junction 
with the Niger, and ascertained from the 
natives that the Tshadda communicates with 
Lake Tshad, the inland sea of Africa: this 
is a valuable addition to the geography of 
the country, On a small island — Atta, 
Lander had erected a mud fort, which he 
named English Island, as a depot for British 


During the ascent of the Nunn, already 
mentioned, happened the melancholy affiay, 
in which Lander received from the fire of a 
band of savages, the wound which termi- 
nated his valuable lite at Fernando Po, on the 
6th of February ; as detailed from the Lite- 
rary Gazette, at page 315 of the present 
volume. To the very day previous to his 
death, when he took some food with appe- 
tite, no doubt was entertained of his reco. 
very. ‘“ But on that day, mortification of the 
wound in his left thigh ensued, and all hope 
was abandoned. So rapid was his prostra- 
tion that he died soon after midnight ; having 
given such directions as the shortness of 
the fatal warning permitted. While on his 
sick bed, it is a consolation to learn that 
every possible and needful aid was his. In 
the airiest room of Colonel Nicoll’s residence, 
receiving the unremitting attention of that 
humane and gallant officer, with the best 
medical assistance and most soothing ser- 
vices, his pains were alleviated, and his spirit 
cheered. His body was laid in the grave 
amid the vivid regrets of the entire popula- 
tion, who accompanied the funeral; and an 
ardent desire is felt, not only to discover who 
were the perpetrators of his foul murder, but 
signally to punish their crime. Colonel 
Nicoll will, of course, do ali in his power to 
retrieve his papers and property; for he 


® Introduction to the Journal, by the Editor. 
The first annual premium of fitty guineas, whieh 
had been placed at the disposal of the Geographical 
Society, by his Majesty, was awarded to Richard 
Lander, as having beeu charged with the Expedition: 
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escaped with nothing but what he wore at 
the moment of attack, and was so much hurt 
in person as to be disabled from writing. 
The natives up the country where he was so 
much beloved, while they lament his loss, 
will, we doubt not, assist in investigating its 
cause: the proximity to the coast renders it, 
indeed, too probable that it was prompted by 
parties engaged in the slave trade.” 

We gather these last particulars from the 
Literary Gazette of the 10th inst.; and in 
the same page is a letter from John Lander, 
on the death of his lamented brother, stating 
that “he was conscious of his approaching 
dissolution, talked with calmness to those 
around him, and anticipated the termination 

‘of his career with composure and with hope.” 
The letter is full of fraternal affection, and 
to a few particulars of Richard Lander’s 
birth, adds that he “ was of short stature, but 
he sed great muscular strength, and a 
constitution of iron. No stranger could help 
being struck, as Sir Joseph Banks was with 
Ledyard, ‘with the breadth of his chest, the 
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mory of their countrymen ; and every friend 
of humanity and honourable enterprise will 
mourn over the melancholy termination of 
their labours. 


* To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.” 


Joun Lannver.” 

The reader will, however, receive consola- 
tion in learning that Government has settled 
a pension of 70/ per annum on Lander’s 
afflicted widow, and 50/. on his only child, a 
daughter. They are properly objects of their 
country’s care, since the devotedness of 
Lander is honourable to our national cha- 
racter. 

The Engraving represents Lander in his 
travelling costume—that of central Africa— 
with a large flowing tobe, and a white muslin 
turban: the tobe is confined to the waist by 
a broad belt, in which is stuck a brace of 
pistols, 


STEAM-BOATS IN 1543, 





openness of his countenance, and the ing 

“ude of his eye.’ He was gifted in an eminent 
degree with that passive courage which is so 
requisite a qualification in an African travel- 
ler. His manners were mild, unobtrusive, 
‘and highly pleasing, which, joined to his 
‘cheerful temper and ingenuous, handsome 
countenance, rendered him a favourite with 
every one that knew him, by most of whom 
he was beloved in the fullest sense of the 
word. The many distinguished individuals of 
the metropolis to whose society he was intro- 
duced after his return from the Niger dis- 
covery will subscribe to the truth of this 
assertion; but no one knows, to the fullest 
extent, except the companions of his boy- 
hood, and the friends of his riper years, the 
unaffected benevolence of his character, and 
the excellence of his warm and generous 
heart. To them, and to every member of his 
disconsolate family, who were tenderly at- 
tached to him, his melancholy and most 
distressing fate will be the bitterest ingre- 
dient in the cup of life. So greatly was 
Richard Lander beloved by the untutored 
Africans, that at various places in the inte- 
rior, where he had remained some time—at 
Katunga, Boussa, Yaoorie, and other piaces, 
numbers of the inhabitants ran out to embrace 
him on his leaving their town; and with 
hands uplifted, and eyes filled with tears, 
they blessed him in the name of their god 
He has left a fatherless child, and an afflicted, 
broken-hearted widow, to mourn their dis- 
tressing bereavement.” 

After adverting to the melancholy fate 
of most travellers in Africa; as Ledyard, 
Houghton, Park, Denham, Belzoni, Clap- 
perton, and Lander, it is added: “ But the 
fate of these brave men is not an inglorious 
one: their names are embalmed in the me- 


(Translated from “ El Instructor,” a Spanish 
rom cvivdieat) eo 


Tue learned writer, Navarrete, in his valu. 
able Collection of the Discoveries made 
by the Spaniards, published within the last 
few years, has shown by the most authen- 
tic testimonies, that the first experiment on 
record of impelling vessels by the motive 
power of steam, was made at Barcelona, 
in 1543, with all the success which the 
inventer anticipated ; a period not less than 
eighty-five = before Brancas published 
the idea in Italy ; more than a century before 
the Marquis of Worcester, in England, applied 
the power of steam to the purposes of labour; 
and nearly three hundred years before Fulton, 
combining the advantages of all contemporary 
engines, succeeded in producing an effective 
steam-boat in the United States of North 
America. However singular this may appear 
to some, it is completely authenticated by 
various records in Spain, particularly in those 
of Simancas, where the circumstances are so 
fully detailed as to place the subject beyond 
a doubt. 

In 1543, a mechanic of Marina, named 
Blasco de Garay, offered to exhibit in the 
presence of the Emperor Charles V., a ma- 
chine, by means of which a vessel might be 
impelled without the assistance of sails ot 
oars. The proposition, in the first place, 
appeared ridiculous; but the engineer re- 
mained so convinced that the power of the 
machine would be adequate to the production 
of the effect announced, that he commenced 
anew his representations to the government, 
supplicating his Majesty to command the 


execution of the project. The Emperor, in | 


consequence, appointed a commission to pro- 
ceed to Barcelona to witness the experiment, 
and to report upon the result. The engineer, 
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Garay, secure now of making a proof of his 
invention, pre a merchant-ship, called 
“ La Trinidad,” of 200 tons burthen, (thus 
states the record), and the commissioners 
having arrived, the experiment was made on 
the 17th of June, 1543. Immediately upon 
a given signal, the vessel was put in motion; 
proceeding forward, it turned from one side to 
the other, according to the will of the steers- 
man, and finally returned to the place whence 
it started, without the assistance of sails, 
oars, or any visible machinery, except an 
immense cauldron of boiling water, a com- 
plicated number of wheels within, and pad- 
dies girating without. 

The multitude assembled on the sea-shore 
remained filled with admiration at the sight 
of this prodigy, the port of Barcelona resound- 
ed with applauses, and the commissioners 
who witnessed the performance with the 

test enthusiasm, related to the Emperor 
that Garay had accomplished with his ma- 
chine as much as jhe had undertaken to do. 
But the head of the commission, Ravago, 
who was then chief-treasurer of the kingdom, 
either through ignorance, or some other of 
those unseen causes which influence the 
conduct of statesmen, showed himself but 
little favourable either to the inventer or the 
machine. After confessing the success of 
the experiment, and expressing his appro- 
bation of the ingenuity of Garay, he endea- 
voured to persuade the Emperor that the 
invention would be of little or no utility; 
that its complicated construction would re- 
quire constant repairs attended with immense 
expense; that the vessel would not proceed 
at the rate of more than a league an hour, 
and rauch more slowly when freighted; and, 
finally, that the boiler, unable to resist the 
force of the steam for any extended period, 
would frequently burst, and become produc- 
tive of the most dreadful accidents. Such 
was the substance of the opinion given by 
this covetous or invidious minister. 

Though Charles V. remained persuaded 
by the representations of his treasurer; though 
he was not insensible to the merits of the 
inventer, whom he promoted to the rank of 
an officer, and in addition to the expenses of 
the experiment, presented him with a reward 
of 200,000 maravedis from the royal treasury, 
equivalent to 66,000 “ reales de Vellon,” a 
Very considerable sum at that period; and 
the munificence of which proves that the 
invention of Garay equalled, if it did not 
surpass, the most extraordinary productions 
of that era. The military expeditions planned 
by the Emperor at that time, when the pro- 
fession of arms constituted the glory of Spain 
and the honour of the Spaniards, rendered 
the occasion ill-adapted for the introduction 
into Europe of the advantages of steam navi- 
owed and the honour which ancient Barce- 

might have acquired by this noble dis- 


covery would not have been disputed at the 
present moment by a people of North Ame- 
rica who, at the period alluded to, were far 
from being in existence. 

It being established, then, as an incon- 
trovertible fact that, in the sixteenth century, 
a vessel was navigated and propelled by 
means of steam power, and with an appa- 
ratus similar to the modern plan, the follow- 
ing question arises: Does the honour of this 
invention belong or not to the Americans ; 
Fitch, who attempted, or Fulton, who sne- 
ceeded in, the happy application of steam to 
the impelling of vessels? Our opinion is, 
decidedly, that Fulton deserves the entire 
honour of the invention and execution, al- 
though the machine had been invented and 
proved more than two centuries and a half 
before. The paradox contained inthis answer 
will entirely vanish if we assent to the unde- 
niable principle, that a man who produced a 
scientific invention in the sixteenth centu 
would have done so with much greater faci- 
lities in the eighteenth. That either Fitch 
or Fulton possessed any previous information 
of the invention of Guray is entirely impro- 
bable. The false policy, or apathetic dispo- 
sition of the ancient Spanish cabinet in not 
presenting to the public the important records 
contained in the archives of Simancas during 
four centuries, depriving the Peninsula of 
considerable glory, and Europe of much 
information, opposed an insurmountable bar- 
rier, not only to the curiosity of Fulton, but 
also to the researches of more exalted genius. 
Many of the monks, it is true, had access to 
this depository ; but none of these possessed 
any interest in sounding the mine; and if 
any one had attempted it, the government 
would not have permitted the undertaking, 
as this depository has always been viewed 
as a kind of unalienable property. But had 
Fulton obtained access, or received infor- 
mation, it could not have extended beyond 
the knowledge of the fact, that a vessel had 
been navigated or impelled by power of'steam 
with wheels and paddles, an idea easily dis- 
covered, but with difficulty applied to the 
combination of the powers ssary to pro- 
duce the effect. The misfortune of there 
not existing in Spain, at that time, periodicals 
and publications of general information, occa- 
sioned the extinction of this noble invention 
with the last breath of its author. Finally, 
if Spain possessed the glory of inventing 
steam-navigation, she has also the misfortune 
of having lost it; and modern engineers 
being free from all obligation to the Span- 
iard, Garay, there exists no reason for our 
withholding the praise due to the American, 
Fulton, who has succeeded in producing his 
invention in times more congenial, and with 
results so magnificent, as to justify the pride, 
and augment the wealth of the United States, 
and many nations of Europe.—Georag. 
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THE HOUSE OF COURTENAY. 


Tue earliest ancestor of the house of Courte- 
nay, the most ancient and illustrions that has 
the annals of England, (was, we are 
informed by Aimoin, a monk of Fleurus, 
who wrote in the twelfth century,) Otho, a 
French knight, who lived about the year 
1000, and built the castle of Courtenay about 
fifty-six miles to the south of Paris. Josce- 
lin, his grandson, joined the crusade, and 
yy the death of his kinsman, Baldwin of 
ruges, acquired the title of Count of Edessa, 
with the princely territory annexed. His 
son and successor, being unfortunate in his 
wars with the barbarians, died a captive in 
the prison of Aleppo. His “jy Toy married 
the brother of Baldwin III., fifth King of 
Jerusalem, and two of her descendants suc- 
ceeded to the throne. Joscelin, third Count 
of Edessa, distinguished himself at the 
battle of Ascalon, against Saladin, the Sultan 
of Egypt, and is supposed to have been slain 
at the fall of Jerusalem; and his two daugh- 
ters, Beatrix and Agnes, were married, the 
one to a German, the other to a French 
baron; thus terminating this branch of the 
Courtenays. 

Reginald de pap tne gteat grandson of 
Otho, married a descendant of the ancient 
counts of Corbeille, Isabel, the eldest of whose 
daughters married Peter, who assumed the 
name of Courtenay, third surviving son of 
Lonis 2 Gros; they left issue, Peter de 
Courtenay, who succeeded to the throne of 
Constantinople by right of his wife, the 
sister and heiress of Baldwin and Henry, 
Counts of Flanders, the first and second Latin 
Emperors of the East. Three of his descen- 
dants succeeded him on the throne; the 
daughter and heiress of the last of these, 
Jane, married Charles V. of France; their 
son, Roger de Courtenay, Sieur de Cham- 

ignelles, Great Butler of France, died in 

alestine, 1329. His descendant in the 
ninth d , Francis, ineffectually petitioned 
Henry 1V. for the restoration of the rights of 
his house as Princes of the Blood, which the 
remainder of the family repeated with as 
little success. The French line terminated 
on the sudden death of Charles Roger, May 
7th, 1730. 

Regihald de Courtenay, mentioned above, 
abandoned his estates in France, and settled 
in England in the reign of Henry II.; the 
reason of this, is said to have been the dis- 
agreement between Louis VII. and his 
Queen, Eleanor of Aquitaine, and her conse- 
quent divorce and remarriage with the King 
of England, to which Reginald contributed. 
Through the instrumentality of Henry I1., 
he married secondly, Hawise, granddaughter 
of Robert de Abrincis, Viscount of Devon- 
shire; the fourth in descent from Reginald, 
Hugh, succeeded to the ancient earldom.of 
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Devon, being descended maternally from 
Baldwin de Brionis, Baron of Oakhampton 
and Viscount of Devon, and his son, Richard, 
the first earl; he married Margaret, daughter 
of Humphry de Bohun, Earl of Essex, by 
Lady Elizabeth Plantagenet, daughter of 
Edward I. 

The succeeding earls were alike distin- 
— for their loyalty to their king and 

evotion to their country, and during the 
civil wars uniformly supported the Lancas- 
trian cause. 

Henry, ninth Earl of Devon, K. G., was 
created by Henry VIIL, in 1525, Marquess 
of Exeter, and had the honour of tilting with 
Francis I., at the meeting between the two 
monarchs, on the “Field of the Cloth of 
Gold.” His prosperity, however, lasted but 
for a short time ; for he was, in 1538, accused 
of high treason, with two other nobles, and 
— on Tower Hill, 9th of January, 

His son and heir, Edward, tenth Earl of 
Devon, who was only twelve years old at his 
father’s death, was held captive in the Tower 
during the remainder of this reign, and that 
of Edward VI.; but he was released on the 
accession of Queen Mary, and restored by a 
new patent of creation, dated 3rd of Sep- 
tember, 1553, as Earl of Devon. 

He is described by Fuller as being “a 
person of a lovely aspect, of a beautiful body, 
sweet nature, and royal descent.” Queen 
Mary is said to have intended him for her 
husband; but slighting her love for that of 
her sister, the Princess, afterwards Queen 
Elizabeth, he was again thrown into the 
Tower, but was released a short time after, 
at the intercession of Philip of Spain, and 
the husband of Mary. Retiring to Italy, in 
a short time after, he died, not without sus- 
picion of being poisoned at the instigation 
of emissaries from England. He died un- 
married, and his estates passed into the 
families of Trethiefe, Arundel of Telherne, 
Mohun, and Trelawney; and the title re- 
mained in abeyance until the 15th of March, 
183), when William, a descendant of the 
second earl, established his claim to the 
earldom of 1553. J.N. B.Y.* 


* We shall be happy to receive the proffered 
ist of our i i Cc dent ; and the 











originals shrall be scrupulously returned, 





The Paturalist. 


FALLACIES RESPECTING ANTS. 


[A Corresronpent writes to the Magazine 
of Natural History as follows :] 

My children have just finished reading a 
few interesting anecdotes respecting 
natural history of the ant. I have read in 
books, and heard from the lips of learned 
teachers, many such anecdotes, chiefly taken 
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from the statements of Solomon, that “ she 
(the ant) provideth her meat in the summer, 
and gathereth her food in the harvest.” The 
gentleman who wrote the book which my 
children have been reading [We presume, a 
paper in the Spectator; as we remember a 
tantamount paper in that work, ] says that he 
had two commonwealths of ants in a flower- 
box, in his window, two stories high, which 
he thought of planting tulips in: but seeing 
the ants, he was sorry to disturb them ; and 
was more amused with the ants than he 
could have been with the tulips. This may 
be true: every one to his taste. I am no 
great admirer of tulips; but I detest a nest 
of ants. However, then follow the anecdotes, 
many of which are truly marvellous. He says 
that wheat is their favourite food ; but that 
they are also fond of rye and oats. He ob- 
served one ant bring in its paws [? jaws} a 
full-sized grain of wheat up to the window 
from the ground; but, being so tired, it 
dropped it from top to bottom. The ant 
went down the wall a second time, and found 
its grain of wheat, and brought it back up 
the wall; but, just as it was getting it into 
the box, it dropped a second time. The ant 
again descended the wall, and again found 
its favourite grain; but, being then so very 
much fatigued, another ant assisted it to 
scale the wall, and deposit the precious grain 
in their storehouse ! If the above account be 
true, it is very interesting ; but, if it be false, 
it is very wrong to put such books into the 
hands of children. _I have had as much to 
do with ants and ant-hills as most men; and 
never yet could find their winter store of 
provision, any more than | could find honey 
in a wasp’s nest. I have had men [levelling 
down and] spreading ant-hills for days toge- 
ther, and have offered them a quart of ale 
for a thimbleful of the ants’ winter food, of 
either wheat, rye, or oats; but never could 
attain my object, nor the men theirs. I have 
strewed rice and wheat about an ant-hill, 
and seen them lugging it away; but I firmly 
believe the stupid creatures ont mistook it 
for their own eggs. The ants, like the wasp, 
and most [many ] other insects, live entirely 
upon fluids, or suction; and lie quite dormant 
in the winter: their stomachs could no more 
digest wheat or rye, than my stomach could 
digest horse-nails. The wasp is seen to eat 
rotten wood, &c.; but it is only for the pur- 
pose of forming its comb-cells. The cater- 
pillar and silkworm eat green food; but this 
1s only for the purpose of preparing them for 
their change. The butterfly and moth live 
only by suction. The ant is nothing more 
than a biennial, or, at most, a triennial insect ; 
when it comes to perfection, it becomes a 
winged insect, propagates its species, and 
then dies. hat sorry naturalists must 
those, then, be who hold up the ant as a 
pattern for improvident man? Truly, such 
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writers should be looked upon by modern 
readers as quite antiquated. 

They are still less acquainted with the 
history of the ant, who say she “hath no 
guide, overseer, or ruler.” I shall never for- 
get the first time I saw a nest of the large 
black ant; it was in a | forest in the 
south of England. I saw something alive 
lying right across my footpath: I took it for 
some monstrous serpent; but, on looking 
more attentively, I perceived it to be a tho- 
roughfare of black ants: it actually resem- 
bled one of the crowded streets of London. 
I traced it to = ends: the one am 
at a huge ant-hill, as as a ped-u) 
bushel - the other end wont up a huge ~ 
tree, and there dispersed all over the limbs, 
branches, and twigs of the tree. Is it to be 
thought that they were “ preparing the acorns 
as food in the summer, to be gathered by 
them as meat in the harvest?” Really, 
these large ants might lug away small acorns 
on level ground; as easily as the small red 
ant could carry a grain of wheat up a 
brick wall two stories high. But, no; they 
were merely sucking the honey-dews, and 
excretions proceeding from smaller insects. 
Neither would they all have kept one track 
if they had not had a guide; nor brought 
home their full bellies, if they had not had a 
governor, or, what is more likely, some se//- 
interest. . . . I wish my homely remarks 
may prevent the telling again of any untrue 
statements of the foresight, &c., of the ant, 
to children. : 





Manners and Customs. 


CURIOUS JAVANESE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


Amone the Javanese musical instruments 
brought to England by the late Sir Stamford 

es, there is one called the Génder, in 
which the resonances of unisonant columns 
of air are employed to augment, or almost to 
render audible, the sounds of vibrating 
metallic plates. Of these plates there are 
eleven; their sounds correspond with the 
notes of the diatonic scale, deprived of its 
fourth and seventh, and extend through two 
octaves. The mode of vibration of the plates 
is that with two transversal nodal lines; and 
they are suspended horizontally by two 
strings, one passed through two holes in the 
one nodal line, and the other through simi- 
lar holes in the other nodal line of each 
plate. Under each plate is placed an upright 
bamboo, containing a column of air of the 
proper length to reciprocate the lowest sound 
of the plate. If the aperture of the bamboo 
be covered with pasteboard, and its corres- 
ponding plate be struck, a number of acute 
sounds only (depending on the more nume- 
rous subdivisions of the plate) will be heard ; 
but on removing the pasteboard, an -addi.‘ 
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tional, deep, rich tone is produced by the re- 
sonance of the column of air within the tube. 

The instrument from which the annexed 
drawing was taken is at present in the 
museum of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany; and there is another specimen in the 
possession of Lady Raffles. 
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The same principle appears to have been 
employed, in more rude forms, in the con- 
struction of several Asiatic and African 
musical instruments ; but. we are not aware 
of any instrument havirg yet been manu- 
factured in Europe, in which the unisonant 
tesonances of columns of air have been made 
available as a means of augmetting the 
intensity of sounds. 





THE BRANK, OR GOSSIP’S BRIDLE. 


Tue contrivance represented in the annexed 
Cut, is a curious illustration of the manners 
of past ages. Its application, as shown also 
here, must be considered as a species of 
penance for certain offences, which ate pre- 
vented in our day by means less direct than 
bridling the mouth. Every one may recol- 
lect a host of rustic penances and local 
customs to punish and mark out those who 
infringe upon the decorum of society. We 
need not enumerate the pains aud penalties 
to which we especially refer ; since our own 
s will illustrate not a few of them. 
on village in the empire has or had its 
little code of by-laws for punishing and 
reforming its offending daughters and sons; 
from the “ schoolmaster’s” rod, (which, how- 
ever, is, we hope, more talked about than 
used in these days,) to the punishment for 
riper years. The brank, as we have said, is 
in disuse ; but a few specimens of this very 
unsightly, and, we dare say, uncomfortable 
penal instrument are preserved to the present 
day as curiosities: we wish we could add, 
that the vice which they were designed to 
punish is as great a rarity. 
The brank was made of iron hooping, 
with a flat piece projecting inwards to lie 
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upon the tongue. It was put upon the head 
of the offender, padlocked behind, and a 
string was annexed, by which a man led the 
wearer through the town. 

The specimen in the Cut was formerly 
used in the borough of Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, for “the Taming of Scolds.” Its 
practical value is so forcibly before us as to 
rein our descriptive pen. This bridle is now 
in the possession of Samuel Mayer, Esq., 
Mayor of the Borough; and there may be a 
less valuable relic in the Corporation chest. 
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Another bridle, we are informed by the 
Correspondent to whom we are indebted for 
the above, may be seen at Manchester. 

A third bridle, our Correspondent /V. P. in- 
forms us, is preserved in the ancient church of 
Walton-upon-Thames, in Surrey. Tradition 
tells this third bridle to have been presented 
to the parish about a century and a half 
since, by a person of some consequence at 
that period, whose name was Chester. The 


instrument bears the following inscription, : 
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denoting in set terms the appropriation 
of this singular benefaction : 

Chester presents Walton with a bridle, 

To curb women's tongues thut talk too idle. 


Its presentation arose from the singular 
circumstance of the person whose name it 
bears losing a valuable estate through the 
idle stories of an unguarded gossip. 

Brank is the ancient name of this instru- 
ment; but the modern appellation is “ Gossip’s 
Bridle.” It would, however, be more correct 
to call it “Scold’s Bridle,” since gossip, as 
the reader may be aware, is the old name 
for the sponsors of a child in baptism. 
Shakspeare has the “ gossip’s feast,” and 
the “ gossip’s bowl.” Johnson also defines it 
“a female tattler,” and Dryden has, 


The common chat of gossips when they meet. 


The scold is “a clamorous, rude, mean, low, 
foul-mouthed woman,” such as we may ima- 
ine the wearer of the bridle in the Cut. 
e punishment accorded with the manners 
of the times in which it was used; but it 
would only be just to place this bridle upon 
such a woman. 

Another ‘punishment for such as were 
“famous for a scolding tongue,” and probably 
of still greater antiquity than the brank, was 
the Ducking-stool described as follows :— 

A post was set up in a pond; upon the 
former was placed a transverse beam, turning 
on a swivel, with a chair at one end of it. 
In this the scolding woman was placed, and 
the end turned to the pond, and let down 
into the water. Scolds were also punished 
by fines in the manorial courts. 

The shrew was but another name for the 
scold; but it may not be so well known that 
according to Robert of Gloucester, the shrew 
signified anciently any one perverse or obsti- 
nate of either sex. Shakspeare has, 


By this reckoning he is more shrew than she. 


Johnson, under “ Shrewmouse,” gives a 
curious conjecture which is worth repeating. 
Having quoted the Saxon root, he describes it 
as “a mouse of which the bite is generally 
supposed venomous, and to which vulgar 
tradition assigns such malignity, that she is 
said to lame the foot over which she runs. 
I am informed that all these reports are 
calumnious, and that her feet and teeth are 
equally harmless with those of any other 
little mouse. Our ancestors, however, looked 
on her with such terror, that they are supposed 
tohave given her name toa scolding woman, 
whom for her venom they call a shrew.” 

But neither the brauk, nor the ducking- 
stool can so reform a shrewish wife as Ka- 
therine’s telling the women in the Taming 
of the Shrew, (act v. sc. 2.) 

What duty they do owe their lords and husbands: 
e @ e e oe 2 


—Love, fair looks, and true obedience, 


The bridle in the Cut is certainly a tax 
upon knowledge, and, at the same time, a 
certain bar to its diffusion. 


The Public Journals. 


CHATEAUBRIAND 
[Is understood to have written his memoirs, 
which are unpublished, and intended to be 
posthumous. | 











How, then, have we got a peep at their 


contents? In the following manner:— 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand has but a short 
time ago regaled a select circle of his friends 
with the high treat of hearing him read these 
memoirs at his retreat at the Abbaye au Bois. 
We need hardly say that they were heard 


with the liveliest sensations of delight, and. 


moved his audience often. even to tears. Of 
this favoured audience one—doubtless not 
without the permission of Monsieur de Cha- 
Foy eon communicated to the Revue 
Paris certain passages and fragments of 
the MSS., from caostiadion, it is sud. These 
recollections are most vivid, and have all the 
appearance of being faithful; but there is 
often more than recollections—whole extracts 
from the memoirs themselves. These we are 
now about to lay before our readers. But 
we must not omit previously to notice the 
Testamentary Preface of Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand, lately published in the Quoti- 
dienne. 
“ Sicut nubes, quasi navis, velut umbra.” 
‘ As it is impossible for me to foresee the 
moment of my end—as at my age the days 
ted to man are days of grace, or rather 
of rigour, I am about, lest Death should 


surprise me, to explain the nature of a work . 


whose prolongation is destined to beguile 
the ennui of these last deserted hours, which 
interest no one, and of which I know not 
how to dispose. 

“ The memoirs, at the head of which this 
preface will be read, embrace, or will embrace, 
the entire course of my life. They have been 
begun since the year 1811, and continued 


till the present day. I have related in that. 


which is finished, and I shall relate in that 
which is only planned, my infancy, my edu- 
cation, my early youth, my entrance in the 
service, my arrival in Paris, my presentation 
to Louis XVI., the commencement of the 
Revolution, my travels in America, my return 
to Europe, my emigration to Germany and 
England, my return to France under the 
Consulate, my occupations and my works 
under the Empire, my journey to Jerusalem, 
my occupations and works under the Resto- 
ration; and, finally, the complete history of 
the Restoration, and its fall. 

“ T have met almost all the men who, in 
my time, have played any part, small or great, 
both in foreign countries and at home. from 


Washington to Napoleon, from Louis XVIII. 
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to Alexander, from Pius VII. to Gregory 
XVL.; from Fox, Burke, Pitt, Sheridan, 
Londonderry, Capo d’Istria, to Malesherbes, 
Mirabeau, &c. &c; from Nelson, Bolivar, 
Mehemet, Pacha of Egypt, to Suffrien, Bou- 
gainville, La Perouse, Moreau, &c. &c. I 
have made part of a triumvirate which had 
never before an example. Three poets, of 
opposed interests and nations, found them- 
selves, nearly at the same time, Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs — myself in France; Mr. 
Canning in England; and Martinez de la 
Rosa, in Spain. I have traversed, succes- 
sively, the vacant years of my youth, the 
crowded years of the Republic, the pomps of 
Napoleon, and the reign of legitimacy. 

‘ I have explored the seas of the Old and 
New World, and trodden the soil of the four 
quarters of the globe. After having sheltered 
under the hut of the Iroquois, under the tent 
of the Arab, in the wigwams of the Hurons, 
in the ruins of Athens, of Jerusalem, of 
Memphis, of Carthage, of Grenada, with the 
Greek, the Turk, the Moor, among forests 
and ruins; after having donned the bear-skin 
casque of the savage, and the silken cafetan 
of. the Mameluke; after having suffered 
poverty, hunger, thirst, and exile, 1 have sat 
dow’ minister and ambassador, embroidered 
with gold, and covered with decorations and 
ribbons at the table of kings, and the fétes 
of princes and: princesses, only to fall again 
into indigence, and to experience the prison. 

have been in relation with a crowd of 
personages, illustrious in armies, in the 
church, in politics, in the magistracy, in 
sciences, and in arts. possess immense 
materials, more than four thousand private 
letters, the diplomatic correspondence of my 
different embassies, especially some relating 
to my appointment as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, among which are several remarkable 
pieces concerning particularly myself, hitherto 
uaknown. I have carried the musket of a 
soldier, the stick of a pedestrian, and the 
staff of a pilgrim. A navigator, my desti- 
nies have shifted with the inconstancy of my 
sails, A water-bird, 1 have made my nest 
upon the waves. 

“J have been concerned in peace and in 
wat; I have signed. treaties and protocols, 
and published in the midst of them (chemin 
faisant) numerous works. I have been 
initiated in the secrets of parties of the 
court and the state. I have witnessed, not 
afar off, but near, the greatest reverses, the 
loftiest fortunes, the most sounding cele- 
brities. I have assisted at sieges, at cun- 

ses, at conclaves, at the re-edification 
and demulition of thrones. I have made 
essays on history, which -I could have writ- 
ten; and my life, solitary, dreamy, and poetic, 
has traversed this world of catastrophes, 
tumult, and noise, with the sons of my 


dreams, Chactas,. René, Eudore, Aben Ha- 
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met ; and with the daughters of my fantasy, 
Atalla, Amelia, Blanca, Velleda, and Cymo, 
docia. On my age, I have exerted, perhaps 
without wishing it, and without seeking for 
it, a triple influence, religious, political, and 
literary. 

“I am no longer surrounded but by three 
or four contemporaries of a long renown; 
Alfieri, Canova, Monte, have disappeared. 
Of its brilliant days, Italy preserves only 
Pindemonte and Manzoni. Pellico has lin-' 
gered out his best years in the dungeons of 
Spielburg; the talents of the country of 
Dante are condemned to silence, or forced 
to languish on a foreign shore. Lord Byron 
and Canning died young. Walter Scott 
seems about to leave us. Goethe has just 
quitted us, full of glory and of years. France 
has almost nothing of her past, so rich in 
talent. She is commencing a new era; I. 
remain to inter my age, as the old priest in 
the sack of Beziers, who was to sound the 
knell to entomb himself after the last citizen 
had expired. 

“ When Death shall have let down the 
curtain between me and the world, my drama 
will be found to be divided into three acts, 
From my earliest youth to 1800, I was sol, 
dier and traveller; from 1800 to 1814, under 
the Consulate and the Empire, my life has 
been literary; since the Restoration to the 
present day, political. In my three succes- 
sive careers I have proposed to myself a great 
task ; as a traveller, I aspired to the discovery 
of the Polar world—as an author, to re-esta- 
blish religion on its ruins; as a statesman, 
I have striven to show to nations the repre- 
sentative monarchic system, with its several 
liberties. I have at least aided to attain 
that which is worth them all, which replaces 
them, and holds the place of a constitution— 
the liberty of the press. If I have often 


failed in my designs, it was a failure of 


destiny. Foreigners who have succeeded 
in their designs, were seconded - by fortune ; 
they had behind them powerful friends and 


a tranquil country. I have not had this: 


happiness. 

“ Of all contemporary modern French 
authors, I am the only one whose life re- 
sembles his works; traveller, soldier, poet, 
legist, it is in the woods that I have sung 


of the woods, in vessels that I have described, 


the sea, in camps that I have spoken of 
armies, in exile that I learnt of exile, and in 
courts, in affairs, in assemblies, that I have 
studied princes, politics, laws, and history. 
The orators of Greece and Rome were in- 
volved in the public cause, and partook of 


its tate. In ered and Spain, towards the, 


close of the middle age, the first genius of 
letters and the arts participated in the social 
movement. What stormy and splendid lives 
are those of Dante, of Tasso, of Camoens, of 
Ercilla, and Cervantes ! 
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* In France; our ancient poets and ancient 
historians sang and wrote in the midst of 
pilgei and of combats. Thibault, 
Count of Campagne, Villehardouin Jovin- 
ville, borrowed the felicities of their style 
from the adventures of their career. Frois- 
sard sought for his history on the high roads, 
and learnt it from the knights and abbots 
whom he met. But from the reign of Fran- 
cis I., our writers have been isolated indi- 
viduals, whose talents might be the expres- 
sion of the mind, but not of the facts of their 
epoch. If I am destined to live, I will re- 
present in my person — represented in my 
memoirs — the principles, the ideas, the 
events, the catastrophes, the epopeia of my 
time; and this the more faithfully, as I have 
seen a world begin and end, and the opposed 
characters of this beginning and this end are 
mixed in my opinions. I meet myself, as it 
were, between two ages, as at a confluence of 
two streams; I have plunged into the trou- 
bled waters, borne with regret from the old 
bank where I was born, and swimming with 
hope towards the unknown shore, on which 
new generations will arise.” 

[The remainder of the preface explains 
the publication of the memoirs. } 

But it is time we should proceed to the 
narrative. The first volume, then, is devoted 
to the ancestors, and the father of Monsieur 
de Chateaubriand, a race of gentlemen of 
the old noblesse, and who lived constantly 
away from the Court of Louis XIV. Que of 
the most remarkable of this old race was the 
father of the author. He was poor, as had 
been Ais father, and was left alone in the 
world with his mother. He was scarcely 
fifteen years of age, when, kneeling before 
the bed of his mother, he asked her for her 
blessing, as he had resolved to go and seek 
his fortune. With his mother’s blessing, he 
embarked at St. Malo. He was twice pri- 
soner, and twice escaped: On his return to 
St. Malo the last time, he married a young 
person of noble birth, by whom he had several 
children. Monsieur de Chateaubriand and 
his sister, Lucilla, were the two youngest. 
They were brought up at the chateau of 
Combourg, the ancient mansion of the Cha- 
teaubriands, which his father had repurchased. 
Of the chateau of Cumbourg, desolate and 
abandoned, there is the following description 
in René. “TI arrived at the chateau by the 
long avenue of pines. I traversed on foot 
its deserted courts ; I stopped to contemplate 
the closed and half-broken windows. The 
thistles which grew at the fout of the walls, 
the fallen leaves which gathered about the 
doors, and the solitary vestibule where I had 
80 often seen my father and his faithful ser- 
vants. The marble basins were already 
covered with moss. Yellow weeds grew up 
between their disjointed and trembling stones. 
An unkuown porter opened to me rudely the 
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gate. Covering fur a moment my eyes with 
my handkerchief, I entered beneath the roof 
of my ancestors. I traversed the echoing: 
apartments, and heard nothing but the sound: 
of my own steps. The chambers were hardly 
lighted by the feeble light which penetrated: 
through the closed shutters. I visited the 
toom where my mother had expired, that in 
which my father used to retire, the one in 
which I had slept in my cradle, and where 
friendship had uttered its first vows in the 
bosom of my sister. Everywhere the halls: 
spread before me in melancholy nakedness, 
and the spider spun its webs along the aban- 
doned cornices. I quitted these scenes pre- 
cipitately. I left them with a hurried step, 
and dared not turn round my head. as I de- 
parted. How sweet, but how rapid, are the 
moments which brothers and sisters pass 
together in the society of their aged parents!” 
If Monsieur de Chateaubriand had not written 
those memoirs of his youth, his character 
might be found in René. “ My temper was’ 
impetuous and unequal, alternately buoyant 
and joyous, and silent and melancholy. Some- 
times I assembled about me my young com-. 
panions, and then suddenly abandoned them 
to contemplate a passing cloud, or to listen 
to the rain falling on the leaves.” But that: 
which we find not in René, we find in his 
memoirs: that his respect for his father was: 
mingled with terror. His father was a man 
of tall stature, of a physiognomy sombre and’ 
severe, imposing in all his manners, his step 
heavy, his voice solemn, his look stern. 
During the day, young Francois de Chateau- 
briand would rather make a long circuit than 
meet his father; but on the fali of night the 
whole family assembled together in the half-, 
deserted chateau, situated in the midst of 
woods, and far from all other habitation.. 
In a vast hall they spent their evenings ; 
the mother and the two youngest children 
sitting within the embrasure of the immense 
chimney, and the father, enveloped in his 
cloak, pacing the apartment backwards and) 
forwards in silence. As this lord and master 
got more distant from the chimney cornet; 
the conversation between the mother and the 
children became more animated ; as his foot- 
steps sounded more distant, the children’s 
voices became louder, but as the old Count 
returned from the door to the chimney, the 
conversation lowered; and the more he ad- 
vanced, the more the voices sank. Some~ 
times he would stop before the chimney, 
and not a whisper was heard'; but if by: 
chance there were, his stern voice demanding 
“ who speaks?” produced again the most 
profound stillness. Thus were the evenings 
spent in alternate chatter and silence. At 
eleven o’clock the old seigneur retired: to his 
chamber, then the mother and children would 
Jisten till they heard him walking above; 
his footstep made the.old: floor groan; as 
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soon as all was silent, the mother, son, and 
daughter, uttered a cry of joy, and the two 
children began to play a thousand frolics, or 
amused themselves in telling ghost stories. 
Among these stories there is one which Mon- 
sieur Chateaubriand relates in his memoirs. 
The following is a feeble sketch of this tale: 
—One night at midnight an old monk in 
his cell heard a knocking at his door, A 
laintive voice called to him. The monk 

esitated to open. At last he rises and 
opens. It was a pilprim who demanded 
hospitality. The monk gave a bed to the 
ilgrim, and threw himself upon his own. 
But scarcely was he asleep, when he sees 
the pilgrim at the side of his bed, signing 
to him to follow him. They go out together. 
The door of the church opens and then shuts 
behind them. The priest at the altar cele- 
brates the holy mysteries. Arrived at the 
foot of the altar, the pilgrim takes off his 
cowl, and shows the monk a death’s head. 
“ You have given me a place by your side,” 
said the pilgrim, “ and in my turn I will 
give you a place on my bed of ashes.” The 
delightful terrors occasioned by such tales as 
these, made the brother and sister cling close 
together. Nothing is more touching than 
the pages of Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
when he speaks of his beautiful, affectionate 
sister, Lucilla. All his infancy was passed 
by her side ; they had both the same sorrows, 
the same pleasures, the same terrors. “ Timid,” 
he says, “ and under constraint before my 
father, I only found joy and content in com- 
pany of my sister; she was a little older than 
me. We loved to climb the hills ther, 
and together to traverse the woods at the fall 
of the leaf; the recollection of these walks 
yet fills my soul with delight. Oh! illusions 
of infancy and my country, will you never 
lose your charms! Sometimes we walked 
in silence, listening to the wailing of the 
autumn winds, or to the noise of the dried 
leaves which rustled under our feet; some- 
times we pursued with our eyes the swallow 
in the meadow, or the rainbow upon the 
cloudy hills, and sometimes we murmured 
together verses which the spectacle of nature 
inspired. We had both a strain of sadness 
in our hearts. This we derived from God 
and our mother.” 

Chateaubriand was educated at the college 
of Rennes, and that his favourite studies 
were Horace and the Confessions of St. 
Augustin, which last book seems to have 
determined the religious character of his 
genius. From college he entered the army, 
and became, as far as military drill and duties 
are concerned, in the language of his colonel, 
an accomplished officer. His new military 
education being finished, his father deter- 
mined to send him to Paris, to make his 
way by his own merits ; but before he enters 
upon this new scene, he once more visits 
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Combourg. Thus he speaks in his memoirs 
on the occasion of this last visit :—“ I have 
only revisited Combourg three times,” (since 
his first absence we suppose.) “ At the 
death of my father, all the family were assem- 
bled in the chateau, to say to each other 
adieu. Two years afterwards I accompanied 
my mother to Combourg; she went to have 
the old manor-house furnished, as my brother 
was about to establish himself there with my 
sister-in-law ; my brother, however, came not 
into Brittany, and shortly after mounted the 
scaffold with his young wife, for whom my 
mother had prepared the nuptial bed. The 
last time I took the road to Combourg, was 
on arriving at the port where I was to embark 
for America. After sixteen years of absence, 
when about to quit my native soil for the 
ruins of Greece, I went to embrace the rem- 
nants of my family in the lands of Brittany, 
but I had not courage to undertake the pil- 
gtimage to my paternal fields. It was among 
the shades of Combourg that I have become 
what I am. It was there I saw my family 
united and dispersed. Of ten children onl: 

four remained. My mother died of grief, 
and the ashes of my father were scattered to 
the winds. If my works survive me, if I 
should leave behind me a name, the traveller, 
pethaps, some day, guided by these memoirs, 
will stop a moment in the places I have de- 
scribed. He may recognise the chateau, but 
he will look in vain for the wood; it has 
been felled; the cradle of my dreams has 
disappeared like my dreams themselves. 
Alone remaining upon its rock, the antique 
dungeon seems to regret the oaks which 
surrounded it, and protected it from the 
tempests. Isolated like it, I have seen, like 
it, the family which embellished my days, 
and afforded me shelter, fall around me. 
Thanks to Heaven, my life is not built so 
solidly upon the earth as the towers in which 

passed my youth !” 3 
(To be continued.) i 


SONGS, 
From the “ Noctes” of Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE FAIRY’S BURIAL. 
Warert shall our sister rest ? 
Where shall we bury her? 
To the grave’s silent breast 
Soon we must hurry her ! 
Gone is the beauty now 
From her cold bosom ! 
Down droops her livid brow, 
Like a wan blossom! 
Not to those white lips cling | 
Smiles or caresses! 
Dull is the rainbow wing, 
Dim the bright tresses ! 
Death now has claimed his spoil— 
Fliug the pall over her ! 
in we earth’s lightest soil, 
herewith to cover her! 
Where down in youder vale, 
Lilies are growing, 
Mourners the pure and pale, 
Sweet tears bestowing ! 
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Morning and evening dews Trou not gt eal y 
Will they shed o’er her; ye 4 aa, 
Each night their task renews ee fifth e ae 
How to-deplore her! lamour nga 
Here let the fern grow, And those who a sixt ? 
With its green p ee Down their weasands are pouring, 
Let the narcissus blow, Already ome bweising,, 
O’er the wave stooping ! And fighting, and flooring. 
Let the brook wander by, Oh! the tight little vessel, 
Mournfully singing! If often we fill it, 
Let the wind murmur nigh, How it trips up the heels 
Sad echoes bringing! Of those who may swill it | 
And when the moonbeams shower, 
Tender and holy 
Light on the hauuted hour Pew Books. 
Which is ours solely, % 
Then will we seek the spot 


Where thou art sleeping, 
Holding thee unforgot 
With our long weeping! 





Come forth, come forth! it were a sin 
Tostay at home to-day! _ 
Stay no more loitering within, 
Come to the woods away ! 
The long green grass is filled with flowers, 
The clover’s deep dim red , 
Is brighten’d with the morning showers, 
That on the winds have fled. 
Scatter’d about the deep blue sky, 
In white and flying clouds, 
Some bright, brief rains are all that lie 
Within those snowy shrouds. 
Now, look !—our weather-glass is spread— 
The pimpernel, whose flower 
Closes its leaves of spotted red, 
Against a rainy hour. 
That first pale n is on the trees ; 
Ts ween te tee, 
Yon elm-bough hath a horde: of bees, 
Lured by the faint perfume. 
The cherry-orchard flings on high 
Its branches whence are strown 
Blossoms like snow, but with an eye 
Dark, maiden, as thine own! 
As yet our flowers are chiefly those 
ich fill the sun-touch’d bough ; 
Within the sleeping soil repose 
Those of the radiant brow. 
But we have daisies, a. like love 
Or hope, sprin ere ; 
And Panacea which Lon above 
Some self-consuming care. 
So sad, so spiritual, so pale, 
Born all too near the snow, 
They pine for that sweet, southern gale, 
Wh h they will never know. 
It is too soon for deeper shade ; 
But let us skirt the wood, A 
The blackbird there, whose nest is made, 
Sits singing to her brood. 
These pleasant hours will soon be flown; 
Love! make no more delay : 
I am too glad to be alone, 
Come forth with me to-day! , 





Three goblets of wine 

Alone should comprise 
The extent of the tipple 

Of those that are wise. 
The first is for health ; 

And the second I measure, 
To be quaffed for the sake 

Of love and of pleasure, 
The third is for sleep, 

And while it is ending, 
The prudent will homeward 

Be thinking of wending. 


THE BEAR-HUNT, 
(From Tutti Frutti, a New Work by the German 
rince, Pickler Mushau.* ) 

[Ow his way through Leipzig, Prince Piick- 
ler dined at the house of his old friend, the 
Prussian Consul-general Baumgartner, where 
he met Alcibiades de Tavernier, nephew of 
the celebrated traveller of that name. This 
singular personage combined the characters 
of Captain of the French Garde, Doctor, 
Emir, Khan, &c., and had outdone his uncle 
in the extent and adventurousness of his 
wanderi: From him our author had the 
following incident :] 


The Bear-Hunt. 


A bear, no less remarkable for his une- 
qualled size than for his gigantic seonet, 
was the terror ofall the country between Bu- 
charest and Cempino, near the Carpatho-Ro- 
mano-Moldavian mountains. This monster’s 
favourite haunt was the endless forest of Poei- 
nar, through part of which runs the road from 
Bucharest to Kronstadt in Transylvania. For 
eight or ten years the terrific beast had been 
known to the inhabitants of this district, 
having, in that space of time, destroyed at 
least four hundred of their oxen and other 
domestic animals. No one dared to attack 
him; a panic terror seemed to have taken 
possession of the whole country. The last 
report of his devastations, which at length 
attracted the attention of the highest divan, 
was as follows. 

A large load of wine was slowly descending 
the hill on its way to Bucharest. According 
to the custom of the country-people of those 
parts, the drivers had halted during the mid- 
day heats, and had unharnessed their teams, 
and let them feed at on the skirts of 
the forest by the side of the road. Allon a 
sudden they heard a tremendous roar, The 
nearest peasants ran to the spot, and saw, in 
the midst of their buffaloes, an animal as 
black as they, but much larger, which had 
already salons one of them, and thrown him 
on his back, and spite of the fearful struggles 
of the agonizing victim, it clutched him as 
with a claw of iron, while it trotted of with 
perfect ease on its other three paws, This 


* Translated in the Ath ] 
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story, though seemingly half-fabulous, awak- 
ened not only the attention of the government, 
but also that of the keenest sportsmen of 
Bucharest, namely, the Bojars, Kosteki, Kor- 
nesko, Manoulaki Floresko, the Bey Zadey 
Soutzo, and your humble servant, grand 
hunt was projected, and was soon admirably 
organized by one of the » Signior Flo- 
resko, prefect of the foreign nt. 

It was settled that the bear was to be first 
tracked, and then driven by five or six hun- 
dred peasants into a semicircle of about a 
hundred hunters. All these arrangements 
having been made, on the appointed day the 
people assembled as silently as possible. 
‘The signal for the chase was given—a long 
blast of the hunting-horn, which was quickly 
followed by other loud instruments, answered 
by the shouts of the drivers. It was not long 
before a shot resounded on my right, where 
Signor Kornesko stood, and then all was still 
again. After a few minutes I heard some 
beast break through the thick underwood with 
considerable noise; the stillness of the se- 
renest of October days, and the rustling of 
the dry leaves which already strewed the 
ground, doubled the noise of the steps of 
every animal. This time it was only a well- 
fed fox, which I caught sight of at about 
eighty paces’ distance. I sent a shot after 
him, and he instantly fell; the ball had hit 
him in the head. The former dead silence 
now returned for a short time; but the 
drivers began to draw nearer and nearer, and 
renewed their violent cries. It is really ter- 
tific to hear our Moldavian peasants, scattered 
along a line of two leagues, set up their 
piercing shouts, and their yet more frightful 
wailings, while they beat the trees with a 
hundred clappers and other discordant in- 
struments. 1 now heard on my left, at about 
half a league’s distance, two shots, one 
shortly after the other, on which a deafening 

vell of Ours, Ours, which in the Romano- 
Moldavian language is sounded as in French, 
ran like lightning along the whole line of the 
drivers. The Prince or Bey, Zadey* Soutzo, 
socn came up to me and said, “Seigneur 
‘Alcibiade, the bear has broken through the 
drivers. What have you killed?” “A fine 
fox, as you see.” His mameluke took it up. 
Sig. Kornesko now came up, and we all went 
together to the spot where the bear had dis- 
appeared. On our arrival there, we met 
Sig. Floresko trying to discover by the track 
whither the enemy had fled. “ It was the 
Jager Lazar who shot at him,” said he, 
“but he only grazed his back; the other 
shot was from a peasant, past whom the bear 
rushed with such rapidity, breaking down 
the young trees to the right and left, that the 


® Bey signifies Prince ; Zadey, son of a sovereign 
rinee, who is vassal or farmer-geueral (as for in- 
stance, Ibrahim of Adana) of the Sultan, 
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poor fellow fell flat on his back from fright, 
and his gallant rifle went off of its own ac- 
cord.” We laughed at the sight of the still 
stupified peasant, and at length brought him 
to hi with some. pretty strong doses of 
brandy. 

We then followed up the track of the 
bear without delay. After about a hundred 
paces, we began to perceive streaks of sweat 
on the leaves and trunks of the trees which 
he had rubbed against in his rapid course. 
These spots were all at about the height 
of five feet aud a half,¢ just the height 
of my eyes. As this is the height of a 
tall man, I asked Lazar of Poeinar, the 
same who had shot at the bear, whether 
the beast ran on its hind legs, or on all 
fours. “On all fours,” replied he, “like a 
a dog.” Now, for the first time, I began to 
put some faith in the wonderful stories I 
had heard of the enormous size and strength 
of the monster; and my curiosity, as well as 
my eagerness to kill him if possible, was 
raised to the highest pitch. 

For a long time I wandered on with the 
others, who meanwhile had sent for a pack 
of fifty or sixty hounds, which had been left 
at the nearest village. At length, however, 
tired of this eternal search, I left the com. 
pany, and turned to the left into the wood, 
through a wild path, where I hoped to stum- 
ble on a road which might lead to the place 
where the carriage with our provisions was 
stationed, for I began to be hungry. 

I soon came into a valley which might be 
called virgin. — oe had died of old 
age, and wild plants and young saplings 
grew up to the cheering light out of. the 
mouldering trunks. Qn the other hand, deep 
night reigned under the wide-spread arms of 
other giants, still in all the vigour and fresh- 
ness of youth. Enticed by the coolest shades, 
I sought repose for a few minutes. I was 
suddenly startled by a noise, as if a squadron 
of horse was bearing down upon me at. full 
gallop, and I saw the huge, coal-black animal 
cross the valley with the rapidity of light- 
ning, at about two hundred paces from me. 
I could not find a moment even to take aim, 
but thus much I saw—that, from the white 
Arctic bear to the black Siberian, nothing 
approached this in size. I hastened after 
him in a westernly direction, and heard 
the pack, who had found the scent, and 
were after him at full speed. Soon after I 
met a bojar, chief-steward of Sig. Floresko. 
As we were hurrying along, the unfortunate 
man said to me, “I have a strong presenti- 
ment that I shall come up with the bear, 
and I have brought my best shots with me; 
they are following me on foot.” We now 
came into a deeper part of the forest, thickly 
grown with wild fruit-trees. Here, amid 


+ Probably French feet.—Trans!. 
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aged trunks of trees and rocky caves, seemed 
:to be the favourite haunt of the bear, for we 
found the earth covered with the dung of 
that animal. I determined to stop in this 
strange and savage spot. Kostaki went on 
his way, though neither had his suite over- 
-taken us, nor was anything to be heard of 
the dogs. Tired and hot, I lay m down, 
,with my faithful dog Amico, under a large 
apple-tree; lighted my tchoubouk leisurely, 
and desired Amico, one of the strongest of 
‘wolf-dogs, thoroughly trained against man 
or beast, to keep good watch. Here, lyin 
at my ease, luxuriously puffing the thic 
‘cloud of smoke into the air, I might have 
dreamt away half an hour, when I again 
heard the rush of approaching animals. I 
rose softly, and stepped behind the tree. 
(This was a herd of about a dozen swine, 
one of which our hero shoots, and shows 
triumphantly to his companions, who rejoin 
him. Unfortunately, however, the supposed 
wild boar turns out to be a runaway pig, 
who had left the comforts of civilization (in 
‘the shape of a Moldavian sty,) for the free- 
dom of the woods, and had thus met with a 
death in harmony with his noble tastes. The 
‘laugh, however, was against the sportsman. ] 
The jokes of the hunters would not have 
ceased so soon, had they not been interrupted 
by a distant tumult, and the cry of the 
hounds; though we reckoned that, by the 
sound, they were still a league from us. The 
whole party left me, as I fd not choose to 
quit my post, and hurried to the spot. Only 
Lazar, the same hunter who had had the first 
shot at the bear, and had come up with the 
rest at the sound of my horn, remained with 
‘me. As the cry of the hounds died away, I 
lighted my tchoubouk again, and sat myself 
‘astride on my inglorious game, which, in 
mockery, they had stretched before me on 
his belly. But soon we heard the dogs again ; 
and now the sound came directly towards us, 
and with increasing rapidity. In a few 
minutes we heard a frightful cry, followed 
‘by a still more frightful roar; I cocked my 
gun, and ran to the place. A momentary 
silence followed ; and as this was instantly 
succeeded by a crash like a tempest, the 
‘underwood opposite to me bowed and qui- 
‘vered, and on the very same footpath which 
1 had struck into, the long-sought monster 
stood before me. He completely filled it 
from side to side with his gigantic mass, 
and as soon as he saw me, he rushed towards 
me with a violent spring, sending forth a 
howl that nearly stun me, and with 
which the air literally trembled. I was in- 
distinctly conscious, however, that there was 
‘no alternative now but death or victory; I 
took steady aim, let the bear come within 
six paces, and then fired the same lucky 
barrel of my gun with which I had killed 
the fox and the boar. The ball hit the 


terrific beast just between the eyes: he stag- 
gered for a moment, in which pause my 
trusty Amico sprang gallantly forward, and 
men himself in a of him. en 
aps, at the sudden appearance of the 
ven white dog, and at his furious barking, 
the bear gave me time to send my second 
shot just after the first; while Lazar, taking 
up a position behind an oak, fired a third at 
him, which, however, did not do him much 
injury, as it was afterwards found buried in 
his fat. As I now distinctly saw that every 
time he drew breath, two streams of blood 
gushed from his head, I drew my hunting 
nife, and tried with the aid of my good dog 
to stun him with the loudest cries I could 
utter, on which, again roaring tremendously, 
he turned aside, and seemed to wish to 
escape into the thicket; but he already tot- 
tered, and his strength was visibly failing 
him. After about thirty paces he lay down. 
I seized the opportunity to load again; I 
could now follow him with greater safety. 
He lay perfectly still, did not roar, and re- 
peatedly wiped the streaming blood from his 
face with his fore paws, just like a man. I 
now tried to irritate him, that he might turn 
round again, and give me an opportunity of 
taking aim at the most mortal part. I suc- 
ceeded only too well; for after first breakin 
off some trees, and hurling them at me with 
enormous force, ] and my dog goaded him 
to such fury, that seeing no escape, he once 
more raised himself up with all his pristine 
strength, and made a second rush at me. 
But his aim was frustrated. Almost touch- 
ing the barrel of my gun, he received my 
whole charge into his brain, and fell for- 
wards, sprinkling my face with his blood, 
and almost burying me under his enormous 
mass. The last sounds he uttered, however, 
were more dreadful than anything I ever 
heard; a tone so full—so deep—so despair- 
ing—so piercing, that the whole wood rang 
with it, and the echoes of the rocks seemed 
to repeat it with a shudder. 

Now came Floresko, the hounds, and hun- 
dreds of men, astonished and looking at the 
huge beast almost with affright ; every one 
overwhelming’ me with congratulations at 
having slain the monster, which had so long 
been the terror of the whole neighbourhood. 
I must confess, indeed, that 1 was in a 
strange state of mind, for never had I en- 
countered a danger more imminent, or more 
terrific in its aspect ; never had I won a vic- 
tory which gave me more satisfaction at the 
moment. 

We were forced to cut away the underwood 
before we could drag the fallen monster out 
of the wood into the nearest road, where he 
lay for some time. 

Meanwhile, Floresko said to me, that he 
greatly feared his head steward, Kostaki, had 
been the victim of this day; for that he had 
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met him in a frightful situation. And shortly 
after, the poor fellow was brought on a bier. 
He was horrible to look at; his flesh, like 
his clothes, hung in shreds—the bowels torn 
out—the spine broken; all help was vain. 
After a few hours’ agony, he expired. Thus 
the ferocious beast died not unavenged. and 
our triumph was bought at too dear a price. 

The bear was now laid on a vast wagon 
or dray, drawn by four oxen, to be taken to 
Bucharest. This project, however, we were 
obliged to abandon, for the body was so ex- 
tremely offensive, that the atmosphere of our 
head-quarters was quite infected by it. It 
was, therefore, flayed ; it contained from 780 
to 800 pounds (French) of fat, and 963 
pounds of flesh and bone ; from the extremity 
of the spine to the forehead, it measured 
nineteen feet, and according to a calculation 
founded on the system of Dr. Gall, must 
have been 170 or 180 years old. The fur 
was perfectly black; the teeth were very 
much worn away. It was certainly a Sibe- 
tian bear, which had been hunted at different 
periods, and gradually driven into these 
regions. In his left hind leg and in his 
back were found two points of arrows. The 
skin I gave to my friend the Turkish general, 
Namik Pacha, who has lately travelled in 
Europe, auaged with various missions by 
the Sultan. e skull I have still, and a 
yer of the fat, which is in my ice-house at 

ucharest. 

Since then, I have heard that the consort 
of my formidable antagonist had been seen 
with two cubs, already as big as large oxen, 
in the forest skirting the district of Poeinar, 
and they affirm that she is nowise inferior to 
her deceased mate in size or ferocity. So 

tlemen, (said Signor Alcibiades, laugh- 
ing,) you may win laurels like those which 
crown me, and you will thus far outdo Her- 
cules and his wild boar; for a boar can 
hardly see two feet above his head, is very 
awkward at turning, and was never known 
to climb a tree; whereas no human foot can 
escape an evil-disposed bear. 





Che Gatherer. 


Kean.—At Birmingham, his benefit was a 
total failure; in the last scene of the play 
(“ A New Way to pay Old Debts,””) an 
allusion is made to the marriage of a lady ; 
he suddenly said, ‘“‘ Take her, sir; and—the 
Birmingham audience into the bargain.” 


Kitty Clover —Little Knight wrote asong 
ealled “ Kitty Clover,” the melody of which 
Kean played over one day in the presence of 
his (Knight’s) son; it was sub uently 


brought out as “ composed by Mr. Kean.” 


Knight was attempting to flatter the trage- 
dian by talking at h “the 


im of the beauty of 
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melody to Miss Stephens, whom he persuaded 
to sing a serious song that he had written to 
the air. Kean turned away from Jerry Blos- 
som, and said to a friend, “ Don’t mind that 
fellow ; the truth is, I was out all night in 
Glasgow, and heard a soldier, who was as 
drunk as myself, whistling an air: my ear 
is quick, and I caught up something like the 
melodyin question; but as no one has claimed 
it, I suppose it’s bud enough to be mine.” 


Regent’s Park Improvements.—The Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests are employ- 
ing a number of workmen in throwing open 
the interior of the Park as a public prome- 
nade, commencing from the entrance of Park. 
square, and extending to the Zoological 
Gardens. The serpentine walks which front 
Cambridge, Chester, and Gloucester terraces 
are completed. The thick plantations of 
underwood are now removed. The Commis- 
sioners have also given directions for the 
whole space extending from Gloucester-gate 
to the termination of the plantations of the 
Earl of Dundonald, a distance of nearly a 
mile and a half, to be thrown open to the 
public. 

Richmond Park.—The of the 
late Lord Huntingtower, os Gene has 
been recently purchased by the Crown, and 
is now in progress of being added to Rich- 
mond Park. By the 1 of an extensive 
plantation, a view as beautiful as the one 
seen from Richmond Hill, will be thrown 
into sight, and the public will be gratified 
with a walk along the brow of the hill, which 
cannot fail to delight them, in which clumps 
of cedars, perhaps the finest in Europe, form 
a prominent feature. This admirable im- 
provement has been effected by the good 
taste and perseverance of the Surveyor of his 
Majesty’s park.— New Monthly Magazine, 


Moonlight.—The effect of the moonli 
on the eyes in Egypt, (says Mr. coe 
si y injurious; the natives tell you, as 
I found a they did in Arabia, to 
cover your eyes when you sleep in the o 
air. e } soi in - ¢ strikes and affect 
the sight, when you sleep exposed to it, much 
more than the sun; a fact of which I hada 
very unpleasant proof one night, and took 
care to guard against it afterwards. Indeed, 
a person who should sleep with his face ex- 
posed at night, would soon have his sight 
utterly impaired or destroyed. W. G.C. 

The vulgar heart of prosperity cannot 
esanpitineal | the delicate Sanaa of mis- 
fortune.— Chateaubriand. 
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